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On g February 1933 the Oxford Union debated and carried by 275 votes 
to 153 the motion ‘That this House will in no circumstances fight for its 
King and Country’. After a few days this became a major news story, 
first in Britain then also in the world press: the British embassies in 
Madrid and Santiago cabled the Foreign Office in alarm at the 
appearance of the story in the Spanish and Chilean press.! The motion 
was taken up also by student debating societies all over Britain and 
overseas: in the United States, for example, any pledge to take no part 
in war came to be known as the ‘Oxford pledge’ or the ‘Oxford oath’.? 
Since the debate, which took place ten days after Hitler had become 
chancellor of Germany, appeared to contrast British liberal, pacifist 
effeteness with fascist martial virility it was seized on in Germany and 
Italy. The Liberal M.P. Robert Bernays told the house of commons how 
he had been asked about the debate later in 1933 by a prominent Nazi 
youth leader: ‘There was an ugly gleam in his eye when he said: “The 
fact is that you English are soft.”’> And on 7 July 1934 Alfred Zimmern, 
professor of international relations at Oxford, wrote from Geneva to the 
former Union president responsible for the debate: ‘I hope you do 
penance every night and every morning for that ill-starred Resolution. 
It is still going on sowing dragons’ teeth. If the Germans have to be 
knocked out a second time it will be partly your fault. The bully believes 
we are “decadent” and that he can smash all the china he likes.” It was 
known too that the Italian press had used it in their anti-British 
campaign which reached a peak during the Abyssinia crisis while Britain 
was wavering over applying effective sanctions against Italy through the 


' Chancery to News department, 14 Feb. 1933 (P440/440/150), Sir H. Chilton to Sir John 
Simon, 21 Feb. 1938 (P586/440/150), Public Record Office, F.O. 395/490. In both cases it was 
discovered that the story had originated in Le Matin’s London office and had been 
transmitted by the Havas news agency. These are, however, the only references to the debate 
I have been able to find in the foreign office papers. 

2 See John K. Nelson, The peace prophets: American pacifist thought 1919-41 (Chapel Hill, 
1967), p. 37; Charles Chatfield For peace and justice: pacifism in America 1914-41 (Knoxville, 
1971), p. 260. 

3 Hansard, 292 H. of C. Deb., cols. 2400-1 (30 July 1934). 

4 Zimmern to Hardie, 7 July 1934, Hardie papers, in Dr Hardie’s possession. 
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League of Nations.® And, after the outbreak of the Second World War, 
it began to be insinuated even that the debate might have been a 
contributory factor. On 26 September 1939 the New York Times, which 
had formerly treated it as a joke, could not 


help wondering to what extent Hitler’s political policies have been influenced by 
a conception of the British temper based on episodes like the Oxford Pledge and 
bigger manifestations like the English peace plebiscite somewhat later. Prominent 
among the ‘activists’ who have egged Hitler on is von Ribbentrop, who used to 
be Ambassador in London, and who assured his Fuehrer that England would 
not fight. 


To this implied responsibility for the war was soon added the charge of 
undermining imperial credibility: for example, Lord Mottistone’s claim 
in 1944, which he was certain ‘no one who was in Malta or in the Middle 
East will deny’, ‘that the young men at Oxford who passed that reso- 
lution very nearly decreed the downfall of Britain and her Empire’.® 
Soon after the war was over, Winston Churchill, who had forthrightly 
condemned the resolution soon after its passing, lent his considerable 
authority to the increasingly accepted view that, as a result of this ‘ever 
shameful’ motion, ‘in Germany, in Russia, in Italy, in Japan, the idea 
of a decadent, degenerate Britain took deep root and swayed many 
calculations’.’ Nor did interest in the debate show any sign of diminishing 
thereafter. In 1965, for example, when under the presidency of Tariq 
Ali the Union redebated the motion in slightly modified form, it 
provoked much comment and recrimination, in the course of which on 
4 May the Daily Telegraph carried a letter from Erich von Richthofen: 


I am an ex-officer of the old Wehrmacht and served on what you would call the 
German General Staff at the time of the Oxford resolution. I can assure you, 
from personal knowledge, that no other factor influenced Hitler more and 
decided him on his course than that ‘refusal to fight for King and Country’ 
coming from what was assumed to be the intellectual élite of your country. 


And even in the 1970s this view of the debate’s importance continued 
to be widely repeated.’ 

An event for which such portentous consequences have been claimed 
needs serious historical investigation, particularly as it has also become 


* Gilbert Murray to Miss Buckton, 29 Jan. 1934 (copy), Murray papers, Bodleian library; 
Keith Briant, Oxford Limited (London, 1937), p. 101; Eleanor Rathbone, War can be averted 
(London, 1938), pp. 187-8. 

ê Hansard, 132 H. of L. Deb., col. 335 (21 June 1944); for similar experiences see Patrick 
Leigh Fermor, A time of gifts (London, 1977), pp. 115-16. 

7 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, vol. 1, The gathering storm (London, 1948), 
pp. 66-7; see also p. 131. 

° By Dean Rusk, for example, interviewed by Michael Charlton, Listener, 9 June 1977, 
p- 741. See also R. V. Jones, Most secret war: British scientific intelligence 1939-1945 (London, 
1978), p. 10. There was also some reaction of this sort to my Radio 4 programme, ‘King 
and Country: that ill-starred resolution’ (producer, Christopher Graham), broadcast on 
9 Feb. 1978; see, for example, Radio Times, 25 Feb. to 3 Mar. 1978, p. 71; Listener, 9 Mar. 


1978, p. 307. 
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a standard textbook illustration,’ along with the East Fulham by-election 
and the Peace Ballot, of public ‘pacifism’ in the thirties. Brief accounts 
of the debate already exist, of course, notably in Christopher Hollis’s 
history of The Oxford Union, but this article is based not merely on the 
Oxford and national press accounts available to previous writers, but also 
on the private papers of the president of the Union at the time, Frank 
Hardie (which include his unpublished near-contemporary account of 
the whole episode’®), on the records of the Oxford Union Society, and 
on interviews with surviving participants in the controversy.’! The main 
purpose of this article is to examine the story of the debate and its 
aftermath in order to provide a basis for answering the central questions 
which will briefly be considered in the concluding section: why did the 
resolution prove so controversial? what did it mean? did it influence 
the dictators? 


I 


In 1933, as now, the Oxford Union Society held regular debates on 
Thursday evenings in term. The responsibility for selecting the motions 
was that of the president, who in Hilary Term 1933 was Frank Hardie 
(Westminster and Christ Church), a twenty-one-year-old postgraduate 
whose impressive Oxford career had already included a first in Modern 
History and the chairmanship of the Labour club. As was the custom, 
he asked the Union’s standing committee at its first meeting of term to 
suggest motions. The librarian, David Graham (Rugby and Balliol), also 
twenty-one, and in his final year reading Greats, was at that time a 
Buchmanite and, as he was to explain a few months later in a letter to 
a fellow Oxford Group member, had already devoted some thought to 
the motion in his ‘quiet time’ (as the Buchmanites called their moments 
of prayer'*). He thus was able to write what was to become the historic 


9 For example, A. J. P. Taylor, English history 1914-1945 (Oxford, 1965), p. 362; David 
Thomson, England in the twentieth century (London, 1965), p. 156. 

10 This, which will hereafter be referred to as the Hardie memorandum, was written 
soon after the event and a later copy, dated 3 Mar. 1955, was donated by Hardie to the 
Bodleian library in that year but has not been made publicly available. I am extremely 
grateful to Dr Hardie, not only for access to his papers, but also for discussing the whole 
affair with me, for commenting on this article in draft form, and for giving me a number 
of valuable insights into the history of the thirties. 

"' I am indebted to the following who have answered my inquiries about their personal 
experience of the controversy: Mr David Graham, Mr Kenelm Digby, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hailsham of St Marylebone, Professor Max Beloff, Mr Brian Farrell, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Longford, the Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd of Merton, the Rt. Hon. Michael Foot, the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir Dingle Foot, the late Mr Edgar Lustgarten, and Mr Philip Stockil (who covered the 
debate for Isis). 

1? See ‘Extract from a letter sent by David Graham to Thompy (summer 1933)’ (Moral 
Re-Armament Archives, 3.19: 1.4), cited in David C. Belden, ‘The origins and development 
of the Oxford Group (Moral Re-Armament)’ (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1976), p. 404. 
‘Thompy’ was the Rev. O. H. Thompson. Embarrassed by its association with the debate, 
the Oxford Group later blamed it on the (Marxist) October Club, despite the fact that 
Graham’s letter explicitly denied that the communists were involved. 
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formula straight out on a half-sheet of notepaper. Hardie commented: 
‘My dear chap, this is a very good motion, but you can’t really suppose 
you will get anyone to speak in favour of it.’ Graham replied: ‘Well, we 
can always whip up a few people from the Labour club.’ 

Hardie’s doubts about finding adequate undergraduate support for the 
motion led him to invite an outside speaker — a practice which was then 
unusual except for presidential and Eights week debates, and which led 
commonly to the outside speaker winning the day. (Indeed during the 
subsequent controversy a former Union president, John Boyd- 
Carpenter, was to point out that, in the previous few years, ‘only one 
visitor — where there has been one visitor from outside debating with 
resident members of the university — has been on the losing side. And 
he was a Liberal.’'*) Thinking that fairness required a non-undergraduate 
opponent of the motion, Hardie quickly secured the services of a former 
president, the Hon. Quintin Hogg, son of the then secretary of state for 
war, Viscount Hailsham, and, aged 25, a fellow of All Souls who had just 
begun his career at the London Bar. Without commenting on the terms 
of the motion, Hogg agreed to speak, although he was later to denounce 
it bitterly as an ‘irresponsible resolution’. 

Hardie was not so immediately fortunate in his quest for a proposer. 
His first choice, Sir Norman Angell, veteran propagandist against the 
economic futility of war, pleaded a prior engagement, but commented: 
‘I might have had to modify the resolution a little, but as a piece of 
gymnastics would have liked to have talked to it, just as it stands. If only 
life were as simple as that! ’'® So Hardie, for whom time was running short, 
approached Beverley Nichols, an ex-president and a popular writer who, 
since 1932, had been publicly declaring himself a conscientious objector.'” 
He had just begun working on what was to prove one of the most 
influential anti-war books of the 1930s, Cry havoc!, published in July 1933, 
and it was because he was going to Geneva on the visit described in that 
book that he sent a telegram declining Hardie’s invitation. Hardie’s third 
choice was Bertrand Russell, who had been imprisoned and deprived of 
a lectureship at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a result of his work for 
the No-Conscription Fellowship in the Great War. But Patricia (‘Peter’) 
Spence, whose position was to be legitimized in 1936 as Russell’s third 
wife, wrote to say that he always declined invitations to speak outside 
London, though he was ‘greatly attracted by the motion’.'® Hardie then 
approached John Strachey, whose The coming struggle for power had 


3 Hardie memorandum, Hardie papers. 
Daily Telegraph, 21 Feb. 1933. 
Daily Express, 14 Feb. 1933. 
Angell to Hardie, 28 Jan. 1933, Hardie papers. 
17 See his article, ‘In the next war I shall be a conscientious objector’, Good Housekeeping, 
Sept. 1932, pp. 16, 103, 106. 
18 Spence to Hardie, 31 Jan. 1933, Hardie papers. 
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appeared in November 1932 and immediately established itself as the 
most lucid English exposition of Marxism. Strachey had also become 
treasurer of the British Anti-War Movement after his conversion to 
communism in 1932, but sent a telegram saying he had colitis and would 
be unable to speak. 

It was, however, fifth time lucky when Hardie approached C. E. M. 
joad (1891-1953), the well-known popular philosopher -and later a 
household name on radio’s Brains Trust — who had resigned from the 
Civil Service in 1930 to become head of the philosophy department at 
Birkbeck College (with the rank of Reader, though he never discouraged 
the common appellation ‘Professor’ Joad). Joad’s sole condition was that 
his return train fare of ten shillings and nine pence should be paid by 
the Union-—a minor detail which has ironic significance when it is 
remembered that it was a conviction for evasion of rail fares which was 
to discredit Joad in later life.'? Because of this conviction (which put an 
end to his broadcasting career), and because of the anecdotes which his 
friends have told since his death about what he himself admitted was ‘a 
rather unsavoury reputation for amorous adventures’,”® Joad is now 
remembered, in Leonard Woolf’s words, as ‘high-minded, loose-living, 
loose-thinking. . .a selfish, quick-witted, amusing intellectual scallywag’.”? 
It must not be forgotten, however, that in 1933 he was respected both 
as a gifted teacher and as the author of a whole series of popular 
philosophy books, starting with Common-sense philosophy (1919), for which 
he was awarded a D.Litt. by London University in 1936. 

This combination of strengths and weakness combined to make him 
the perfect Oxford Union animal. In his autobiography, Under the fifth 
rib, which had appeared in 1932 (and which was later to be reissued as 
the Book of Joad) he had written: 


The spectacle of an audience helpless before you, the knowledge that for the 
time being it is a passive receptacle to be filled with the content of your ideas, 
the feeling that you can make it thrill to the sound of your voice, vibrate in 
sympathy with your every mood, these things were, and to me they still are the 
closest approximation to the sense of power that I have ever experienced. 


As a Balliol undergraduate in the immediate pre-war years he had, on 


'9 Joad to Hardie, 2 Feb. 1933, ibid. For Joad’s conviction see The Times, 13 and 19 Apr. 
1948. 

20 In his Journey through the war mind (London, 1940), p. 98, Joad uses this phrase, 
ostensibly to describe ‘D’, a famous pacifist and ‘psychologist’, with whom he is debating 
the problem of the pacifist’s response to the Second World War. As well as being given 
Joad’s physical characteristics and several of his leisure interests, ‘D’ is made to quote 
verbatim, without acknowledgment, from Joad’s previous writings. For a friend’s anecdotes, 
see Kingsley Martin, Editor: a second volume of autobiography 1931-1945 (London, 1968), pp. 
135-9: 

21 Leonard Woolf, Downhill all the way: an autobiography of the years 1919-1939 (London, 
1967), p. 82. 
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his own admission, ‘been the licensed buffoon of the Oxford Union, and 
practised the arts of orgiastic demagogy at meetings of discontented 
workers’.?? In the war he joined the civil service — as, he claimed, a 
conscientious objector — and until the early 1930s he was a well-known 
figure in the I.L.P., campaigning for that party’s blend of socialism and 
pacifism. Following the 1931 political crisis, however, the I.L.P., like other 
radical groups, expected a revolutionary crisis. Forced to chose between 
their socialism and their pacifism most left-wingers (including the 
leadership of the leading pacifist society of the time, the No More War 
Movement) decided they could not stand aside from the revolutionary 
cause merely because it might involve violence.? Joad, however, who had 
briefly been a member of Sir Oswald Mosley’s ill-fated New Party, chose 
this moment to reaffirm his absolute pacifism in respect of all, including 
revolutionary, violence.” It was in 1932, therefore, that he had emerged 
as a controversial exponent of absolute pacifism, equipped with an 
impressive repertoire of anecdotes and arguments illustrating the horror, 
futility and corrupting power of war. 

Another cause outspokenly proclaimed by Joad was his love of Oxford 
which, usually as a guest speaker for undergraduate societies, he visited 
as often as he could — as a partial substitute for his ambition to return 
to his old university as a don. In 1937 he wrote, in another of his 
egotistical books, The testament of Joad: 


I should have made a good don, which is more than can be said of most. I am 
intellectually sympathetic and can enter into the minds of the young; I can teach 
anything to anybody; I can lecture clearly and attractively, and, almost alone 
among the Oxford men of my generation whom I know, I have constantly wished 
to return to Oxford, admiring and defending the place instead of belittling it, 
and keeping the flame of my reverence constantly burning in a private shrine 
of my own.” 


He therefore jumped at the chance to go up to Oxford. The debate was 
fixed for the fourth week of term and, although the record number of 
58 undergraduates (equally divided between the two sides) put their 
names down to speak from the floor, and the attendance was higher than 
normal, there was little sign that the debate would be in any way 


22 C. E. M. Joad, Under the fifth rib (London, 1932), p. 16. As an undergraduate Joad had 
made few paper speeches at the Union but was, in the words of Isis, 8 Nov. 1913, p. 7, ‘a 
well-known Private Business comedian’. He never obtained Union office, being defeated 
in contests for secretary (by Harold Macmillan) and for librarian. 

23 See Martin Ceadel, ‘Pacifism in Britain 1931-1939’ (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1976), ch. 
VI. 

24 See his pamphlet, What fighting means (London, No More War Movement, 1932). 

25 C. E. M. Joad, The testament of Joad (London, 1937), pp. 296-7. He gave the Oxford 


resolution as one of the reasons for his continued exclusion from Oxford academic life. 
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exceptional. Apart from the university journals only the Oxford Mail sent 
a reporter.”© 

The first three speeches were by undergraduates and were of an 
average undergraduate standard. Kenelm Digby (Gresham’s and St 
John’s), aged 20 and in his third year reading P.P.E., spoke from the 
left-wing Labour viewpoint he had acquired since coming up to Oxford; 
‘to fight for “King and Country”’, he claimed, ‘was a sacrifice of wealth 
and happiness to the selfish wishes of a class’: the Great War had been 
the war to end war and the motion merely recognized this fact. He 
condemned the martial displays that took place on armistice day and 
argued that the people of the world were far ahead of the statesmen in 
their desire for peace. 

Opposing the motion was Keith Steel-Maitland (1912-65) (Winchester 
and Balliol), also reading P.P.E., the slightly eccentric son of the tory 
M.P. and former party chairman, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, and himself 
a future president of both the Union and the Oxford University 
Conservative Association. He began by announcing that he was proud 
to defend his king — one of the very few references to the monarchy itself 
during the debate — and concentrated on attacking Labour supporters 
for believing they could be both believers in the class war and lovers of 
peace. 

In reply, David Graham, the librarian, spoke in support of the motion 
he had devised. We were on the brink of war, he claimed, and force was 
no remedy. He dismissed the analogy that war was international police 
work, pointing out that policemen were not armed with pistols, let 
alone 16-inch guns, but he then abandoned the mainstream of pacifist 
assertion in favour of an argument for international reconciliation 
that, though skilfully couched in such a way as to avoid the Union’s 
prohibition of religious discussion, was of unmistakeably Buchmanite 
inspiration. 

He was followed by Quintin Hogg, who emphasized his own desire for 
peace and argued that pacifism was more likely to lead to war whereas 
a strong Britain could be a force for peace. A disarmed Britain would 
have no more influence for peace in Europe than she now had in the Far 
East (a telling example in view of Japan’s unchecked aggression there). 
Although his critics never regarded him as an attractive speaker, Hogg’s 
speech was well executed in what Hardie, reviewing the debate in the 
Oxford Magazine on 16 February 1933, called ‘a superb parliamentary 
style’. His subsequent anger — Hardie, who talked to him immediately 


26 The account of the debate which follows is compiled from the Oxford Mail, 10 Feb. 
1933; Oxford Magazine, 16 Feb. 1933, pp. 440-1; Cherwell, 18 Feb. 1933, pp. 111-12; Isis, 15 
Feb. 1933, p. 7; from the Hardie memorandum; and from interviews. See also Christopher 
Hollis, The Oxford Union (London, 1965), pp. 185-6. 
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after the debate, recorded that he took ‘an unexpected defeat very 
badly’? — seemed to indicate that he had expected an easy victory. 

In contrast C. E. M. Joad, who had prepared his speech more carefully 
than he normally did, spoke with all the studied eloquence of one who 
was aware of the need to effect a considerable conversion of opinion. His 
iconoclastic temperament, his emotional pacifism, and his experience of 
the Union combined to make him the ideal proposer of the motion. He 
won the good will of the house by retailing the now classic story of Lytton 
Strachey’s appearance before the military service tribunal that was 
considering his conscientious objection to service in the First World War. 
(When asked what he would do if he saw a German raping his sister, he 
replied in his famous falsetto voice: ‘I should try and come between 
them.’°) Joad added to the general hilarity by his stage-whispered aside, 
‘physiological reasons’, as explanation of Strachey’s falsetto. Once the 
house had warmed to him Joad became serious. He recalled that the same 
arguments he had heard that evening had been used in an earlier Union 
debate just before the Great War.” Soon after, his best friend, the man 
with whom he had shared rooms as an undergraduate, had hung on 
barbed wire for twenty-four hours with his entrails hanging out, 
screaming to be put out of agony. What the motion really meant was ‘That 
this House will never commit murder on a huge scale whenever the 
Government decided it should do so.’ He depicted the even greater 
horrors that another war would bring (‘A single bomb from an 
aeroplane could poison every living thing within an area of three-quarters 
of a square mile’), and argued a Gandhi-style case for passive resistance 
in the event of an invasion of unarmed Britain. 

At the end of Joad’s well-organized and well-received speech many of 
the audience departed as was usual after the last of the paper speeches, 
voting as they left the debating hall, a fact which strengthens the view 
that Joad’s speech alone is sufficient explanation for the result of the 
debate. Those present at the debate to whom I have spoken are 
unanimous in attaching overwhelming importance to Joad’s virtuoso 
performance. The speakers from the floor who had their say included 
several who would later be rather more successful in inducing an 
audience to stay: Anthony Greenwood, Brian Farrell (now Wilde Reader 
in mental philosophy at Oxford), David Lewis (the Canadian politician), 
and Max Beloff (who acted as teller) -all for the motion; and Angus 
Maude - against. The debate ended at 11.35 p.m. and the voting figures 
revealed that the motion had been carried by 275 votes to 153, a majority 

27 Hardie memorandum, Hardie papers. 

8 Strachey’s biographer informs me that this is the wording he now believes authentic; 
see Michael Holroyd, Lytton Strachey: a biography (one-vol. edn, London, 1971), pp. 628-9; 
cf. Michael Holroyd, Lytton Strachey: a critical biography (2 vols, London, 1967-8), 11, 179. 

2 Joad was probably referring to the motion ‘That military power is economically and 


socially futile’, proposed in Oct. 1913 by Norman Angell who won what Isis, 1 Nov. 1913, 
p. 5, called a ‘rather astonishing’ victory by a margin of forty votes in a house of about 


530. 
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of 122. As he left the hall, the president remarked to the librarian: ‘I 
hope this gets into the press.’ 

The vote had taken place late on the evening of Thursday 9 February 
and the subsequent uproar was less than instantaneous. The Oxford Mail 
discussed it in a judicious editorial the next day but in general the result 
attracted little attention and less comment. The Morning Post reported 
it without prominence on the Friday and The Times on the day after. The 
only editorial response was in Saturday’s Daily Mail, which argued that 
‘the ignoble resolution’ should not be taken seriously. Indeed the debate 
might have passed virtually unnoticed had it not been for the letter by 
‘SIXTY-FOUR’ on the centre-page of that Saturday’s Daily Telegraph. 
Headlined ‘DISLOYALTY AT OXFORD: GESTURE TOWARDS THE REDs’, it 
declared that Thursday’s motion ‘must have been read with feelings of 
shame and disgust by thousands of Oxford men’ and was ‘an outrage 
upon the memory of those who gave their lives in the Great War’. 

The subsequent press controversy was a direct response to two 
statements made by ‘S1xtTy-Four’. The first was: ‘Older generations of 
Oxford men have heard with increasing dismay of the Red tendencies 
at work there, and of the gathering strength of the Communist “cells” 
in the colleges.” Though it was an ascertainable fact that Oxford’s 
Communists were holding a meeting of their own October club on the 
night in question, addressed by Wal Hannington, leader of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, this line was taken up by the 
Beaverbrook press after the weekend. On Monday, the Daily Express 
made an outspoken (and actionable?) attack on ‘the woozy-minded 
Communists, the practical jokers and the sexual indeterminates of 
Oxford’. Its special correspondent sought out the mayor of Oxford and 
his wife and found them ‘sitting in front of a log fire reading their Bibles 
together in their little home’, ready to denounce ‘such foreign 
Communistic sentiments’.*° In the Evening Standard, A.A.B.’s column (a 
regular feature written by A. A. Baumann, a seventy-seven-year-old 
journalist and former tory M.P.) alleged: ‘I suspect upon analysis half 
the majority would turn out to be foreigners and half “non-ascripts” [sic]. 
Baumann went on to bemoan Oxford’s fall from grace, and related this 
‘tumbling in the mire’ to wider seditious causes: 


No one but a sand-blind partisan can ignore the fact that there is a confederacy 
of internationalists which at this moment is remarkably successful in muddying 
the wells of truth, under the patronage of the polyglot League of Nations, 
assisted by some of the doctrinaires of the London School of Economics and, last 
but not least, the BBC.?! 


Even Quintin Hogg, writing in the Daily Express, could not resist a jibe 
at the ‘cosmopolitan’ majority of the Union.*? The Times was the 
soberest, if also the most patronising and dismissive: its third leader on 


3° Daily Express, 13 Feb. 1933. 3! Evening Standard, 13 Feb. 1933. 
32 Quintin Hogg, ‘Oxford does not speak for us’, Daily Express, 14 Feb. 1933. 
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Monday 13 February, headed ‘The Children’s Hour’, ignored the 
serious and substantive aspect of the debate and took the view that 


the critics who take an episode of this kind tragically can have no real 
understanding of Oxford, or of the very limited part which the Union plays in 
its life, or (for the matter of that) of the kind of paradoxical theses which it is 
the age-long habit of youth to propound in its debating societies. 


‘SrxTy-Four’’s second statement was: ‘May I suggest, however, to 
Young Oxford — the decently-minded Young Oxford - that they set to 
work without delay to get this offensive motion expunged from the 
minutes of the Union Society.’ On 14 February a circular letter to life 
members was issued over the signatures of Randolph S. Churchill, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Alan Lennox-Boyd, Quintin Hogg, Edgar Lust- 
garten, and Frank Pakenham. It read: 


The ephemeral undergraduates who permitted this disgraceful motion to be 
carried constitute but a tithe of the Oxford Union: they are merely temporary 
trustees, and they have lamentably failed in their trusteeship. Consequently we 
propose to go down to Oxford on Thursday, March 2nd, to move the 
adjournment of the Union, and, if possible, to expunge the motion from the 
records of the House. We appeal to you to assist us in this project’? 


The letter had been drafted by Randolph Churchill (1911-68), who 
from January 1929 till June 1932 had been an undergraduate at Christ 
Church before leaving prematurely to embark on a journalistic career. 
Having never risen higher than membership of the Union’s library 
committee he had persuaded three of his personal friends who were 
ex-presidents (Lennox-Boyd, Hogg and Lustgarten) to endorse his letter, 
as well as two who had not held Union office: Lord Stanley of Alderley 
(1907-71), an aspiring (but ultimately unsuccessful) Liberal politician who 
had been educated at Eton and at Balliol (which he had left without 
obtaining a degree), and Frank Pakenham, twenty-seven-year-old 
younger son of the fifth earl of Longford and at that time a lecturer 
in politics at Christ Church. 

On taking up ‘Srxty-Four’’s challenge, Randolph Churchill had at 
once gone up to Oxford to see Hardie, telling him confidently: ‘You know 
perfectly well that I shall wipe the floor with you.’ He wanted the 
expunging resolution to precede the presidential debate on 23 February; 
when Hardie refused on the grounds that it would interfere with the visit 
for that debate of Malcolm MacDonald, under-secretary of state at the 
dominions office in his father’s government, Churchill retorted with 
unintended irony: ‘Who is this Malcolm MacDonald, anyway? Nobody 
would have heard of him if it hadn’t been for his father.’ 

But if the disgruntled life members were thus forced to bide their time 


3 Daily Telegraph, 15 Feb. 1933. 
34 Hardie memorandum, Hardie papers. 
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until 2 March, others decided on more immediate action. On Wednesday, 
15 February a box containing 275 white feathers arrived at the Union. 
On the following day, when the Union met for its next debate, twenty 
undergraduates moved in, just as the secretary, D. F. Karaka (later the 
first Indian to be president of the Union), had finished reading the 
minutes of the previous debate, seized the minute book, tore out the 
offending minutes, and walked out. No resistance was offered (though 
Karaka was a noted boxer) and, apart from ringing his bell for order, 
the president continued as if nothing had happened by calling on the 
librarian to read the list of new accessions for the Union’s library. Since 
this list included To hell with war by H. Snell and A man must fight by Gene 
Tunney, the resultant laughter did much to ease the tension, although 
an undergraduate noted for his right-wing views, Prince Leonid Lieven 
(St Edmund Hall), protested: ‘Although you may not have been willing 
to fight for King and Country, I think you might have been willing to 
fight for the society’s Minute Book’, and then walked out. This Parthian 
shot, which received wide publicity, rather rebounded on him when his 
outburst was interpreted as approval for the original motion.” 

Acts of revenge often merely create a sense of solidarity among those 
against whom they are directed and alienate moderate opinion. Already 
at this debate Hardie was able to turn the white feathers incident (which 
had subsequently been repeated) to his own advantage by announcing, 
in response to a question from Anthony Greenwood: ‘ White feathers are 
therefore available for all members who voted for the motion last week, 
at the rate of two per member. It may be possible to increase the number 
in the next few days.’ In private, however, the Union was less sanguine. 
At its weekly meeting on 20 February the standing committee ‘decided 
that the Minute Book should not be taken into the debating hall on 
Thursday next, but that a typed copy of the Minutes should be 
substituted instead. There was a general discussion of the method to be 
employed in the event of any disturbance.” The raiders who had torn 
out the minutes were soon identified as rowing men from St John’s and 
Worcester colleges, some of whom were professed fascists,*’ but no action 
was taken. In all probability the effect of their prank was to rally 
uncommitted opinion behind the Union. 

Between 16 February and 2 March, when Randolph Churchill and his 
associates were expected, there was a fortnight of waiting, but there was 
no danger of the controversy going off the boil, partly because the 


35 See Lieven’s letter, complaining of misrepresentation, in the Morning Post, 23 Feb. 1933. 

3° Standing committee minutes, 20 Feb. 1933, Oxford Union Society. A new version of 
the minutes for the g Feb. debate was stuck in to replace the torn-out pages; this slightly 
altered the wording of the motion, replacing ‘in’ by ‘under’. For access to these minutes 
I am grateful to Miss Victoria Schofield, secretary of the Union, Michaelmas term 1976, 
and Mr Raymond Walters, librarian-in-charge. 

37 Oxford Mail, 18 Feb. 1933. 
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tearing-out of the minutes was itself a news story, and also because other 
student debating societies began passing the resolution.*® Attacks on the 
Union continued. Addressing the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union at Queen’s Hall on 17 
February 1933, Winston Churchill cited the ‘abject, squalid, shameless 
avowal’ by the ‘callow, ill-tutored youths’ of Oxford as an example of 
the pernicious effect of socialism on the national spirit, and contrasted 
it with Germany’s ‘splendid, clear-eyed youth demanding to be con- 
scripted into an army, burning to die for their Fatherland.*® Even the 
former conscientious objector, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, attacked the 
resolution for its unconstructive emotionalism: ‘Certain idealists were, 
in fact, employing exactly the same methods they had hitherto con- 
demned in Horatio Bottomley and the Yellow Press.’* Similarly two 
veteran journalists, J. L. Garvin“! and J. A. Spender,*? stressed the 
resolution’s neglect of the practical problem of war prevention. 

Only a few articles — notably by Joad himself*® and A. A. Milne“ — 
supported the resolution, although the left-wing press poked fun at what 
the Manchester Guardian called ‘newspaper hysteria’;** the New Statesman 
commenting: ‘Seldom have we seen anything more diverting than the 
rage and astonishment caused by the Oxford Union resolution. The 
pages of the Telegraph and Morning Post are wet with the tears of 
sexagenarian Oxonians lamenting over the decadence of their Alma 
Mater.” But the best counter-attack against press treatment that was 
often unfair and occasionally even dishonest was the Daily Telegraph’s 
publication, on 21 February, of a letter from a‘ Dr Curtius Bohl of Vienna 
University’, arguing that the resolution could be safely ignored and 
expressing admiration for the British lion and for the Telegraph’s sense 
of fair play. In fact, far from emanating from a visiting Austrian 
academic, the letter was the work of two former editors of the Oxford 
undergraduate newspaper Cherwell, on the pages of which the fictitious 
Bohl regularly featured.*’ 

Since this continuing press controversy had been generated by 
‘SrxTY-Four’’s letter in the Daily Telegraph on 11 February, it is 
interesting to learn, as Hardie did from an indiscreet reporter, that 


38 In a Manchester Guardian article on 29 May 1933 Hardie noted that by then 16 colleges 
in the U.K. had passed the Oxford motion, or variants of it, and a further four had 
rejected it. At two universities the authorities had prevented any such debate. 

39 The Times, 18 Feb. 1933. 4 New Statesman, 25 Feb. 1933, p. 219. 

41 Observer, 26 Feb. 1933. * News Chronicle, 21 and 24 Feb. 1933. 

3 Articles by Joad in the Daily Herald, 20 Feb. 1933, and the Sunday Referee, 5 Mar. 1933, 
were reprinted by the Friends Peace Committee in pamphlet form as The fight - for peace 
and The Oxford resolution respectively. See also his article in the Sunday Dispatch, 19 Feb. 
1933. 44 News Chronicle, 23 Feb. 1933. 

45 Manchester Guardian, 15 Feb. 1933. 4 New Statesman, 18 Feb. 1933, p. 179- 

4” The ex-editors were Derek Hudson and Tony Goldsmith; see Derek Hudson, The 
forgotten king and other essays (London, 1960), p. 251. 
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‘S1xTY-Four’ was none other than a Telegraph leader-writer, J. B. Firth.*® 
Aged 64, an Oxford double-first who had edited an anthology of verse 
about Oxford (The Minstrelsy of Isis, published in 1908), Firth fitted 
perfectly the New Statesman’s picture of ‘sexagenarian Oxonians 
lamenting over the decadence of their Alma Mater’. Through his (or his 
editor’s?)*? intervention a provocative but innocent undergraduate 
motion had been turned into a generational controversy between ‘young 
Oxford’ on one side and an unholy alliance of the right-wing press and 
‘old Oxford’ on the other. 

The debate of Thursday, 2 March was, therefore, in contrast with the 
original debate, a very self-conscious affair. Attendance was restricted to 
Union members with tickets and 350 tickets were claimed in the first hour 
of availability. Since only a small proportion of the tickets issued had gone 
to members living outside Oxford, it was surmised in advance that 
Randolph Churchill’s motion stood little chance of success. The weeks 
of waiting had produced a noticeable decline in enthusiasm for the 
expunging motion. James MacColl (1908-71), a former Union librarian 
working at the Bar in London who was bombarding Hardie with advice 
on the constitutional niceties of holding the debate under the heading 
of ordinary private business, was expressing concern, as late as 26 
February, that a moderate amendment regretting both the original 
resolution and outside interference might be carried. Yet two days later 
he was reporting that the moderates, including John Boyd-Carpenter, 
had abandoned their firm intention of a week before of coming to Oxford 
to support Randolph’s motion.” A similar softening could be discerned 
in the attitude of the Christ Church history don, Keith Feiling, who had 
been both Randolph Churchill and Frank Hardie’s tutor. Immediately 
after the original debate he had cancelled his previous acceptance of 
Hardie’s invitation to the presidential debate dinner on 23 February. Yet 
when on the day of the expunging debate another of his former pupils, 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, went to see him, Feiling ‘expressed surprise at my 

48 At the time the identity of ‘Stxty-Four’ was neither confirmed nor denied by the 
Telegraph, although Toby O’Brien, a former union president working for that newspaper, 
told Hardie of hisembarrassmentat the (incorrect) assumption that it was he who had leaked 
the secret. O’Brien later publicly confirmed that Firth was the author of the letter in 1965 
in a radio programme occasioned by the revival of the Oxford resolution as a ‘Queen and 
Country’ debate by the Oxford Union. See the transcript, B.B.C. Home Service ‘Ten 
O’Clock’ Programme, 19 May 1965; kindly shown to me by Dr Hardie who was also 
interviewed for the programme. For the 1965 debate, see Isis, 26 May 1965, p. 22. 

49 Mr William Deedes, editor of the Daily Telegraph, has informed the author (in a letter 
of 15 Dec. 1976) that the paper has no written record, nor anyone with personal 
knowledge, of this episode. 

5% MacColl to Hardie, 26 and 28 Feb. 1933, Hardie papers. The same attention to detail 
marked MacColl’s work thirty years later when he served as a parliamentary secretary in 
the ministry of housing and local government under Richard Crossman, who recognized 


his talent, while referring to him as ‘my prim, prissy, high Church expert on local 
government’. Richard Crossman, The diaries of a cabinet minister, vol. 1, Minister of housing 


(London, 1975), pp. 48-9. 
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having signed the letter. ..It seemed to him that the debate was one of 
those occasions when undergraduates let off steam, and it had not got 
to be taken too seriously.”*? 

By 27 February the Daily Telegraph itself was admitting: ‘Even before 
the incident of the tearing of the pages from the minute book, there had 
been a strong body of opinion, embracing the University Conservative 
Association, which, while it disliked the wording of the motion and was 
shocked at its unexpected passing, was opposed to what it termed 
“outside interference”.’ In particular, there was strong personal antag- 
onism towards Randolph Churchill. At a publication party on 17 
February to launch a book of essays by Oxford authors Robert Bruce 
Lockhart had learned that the university’s Conservative Association was 
sending a deputation to Central Office to urge that Keith Steel-Maitland 
should move the expunging resolution instead.5 The following day’s 
Cherwell had given prominence to a malicious ‘Open Letter to Mr 
Randolph Churchill’: 


For less than the customary period you were an insignificant undergraduate. You 
left Oxford to make an insignificant tour of the United States and returned to 
the insignificance of a young man of society, brightened only by infrequent 
mentions of your name in the gossip columns written by your friends. It is not 
surprising that, overwhelmed by your failure as a publicist, you should take the 
opportunity for self-advertisement that the pacifist motion of the Union has 
offered to you.*® 


With feeling running as high as this most Union members were 
anticipating a stormy meeting, and the vice-chancellor, the Rev. F. J. Lys, 
provost of Worcester, shared a widespread fear that this might take 
violent form. He summoned Hardie and told him he had seriously 
considered banning the meeting, and that Hardie had already done great 
harm to the good name of the University. Even the Union standing 
committee, at its 27 February meeting, 


decided by 6 votes to 5 that the Proctors should be informed beforehand of the 
dangers of a breakup of the meeting on March 2nd, and be asked to intervene 
should there be any actual disturbance. The number of policemen present was 
left to the discretion of the President. There was a general discussion of the 
method of defence to be employed on March a2nd.°** 


Hardie ignored this instruction but with over goo undergraduates packed 
so tightly into the hall that speakers had difficulty in picking their way 
down the gangway to their seats, the possibility of a rag —- or worse — 
seemed alarming. 


*' I am grateful to Lord Boyd of Merton for this recollection, in a letter to the author 
of 2 Feb. 1977. 

5 Kenneth Young (ed.), The diaries of Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, vol. 1, 1915-1938(London, 
1973), P- 244. 

53 Cherwell, 18 Feb. 1933, p. 99. 

54 Standing committee minutes, 27 Feb. 1933. 
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Almost certainly because of Churchills known unpopularity it was 
Lord Stanley of Alderley who rose, after the formalities were over, to 
propose the private business motion standing in his name: ‘That the 
Secretary be directed to expunge from the records of the Society the 
motion which was carried on Thursday, February gth.’ Though backed 
by a vociferous minority, his speech floundered amid a storm of 
interruptions, some of them of a hilarious nature which a more skilful 
speaker would not have provoked. To delighted cheers he announced: 
‘I am not Hitler.. .’, and ‘I work quite a large proportion of my time....’ 
He also claimed to be a pacifist and an internationalist, but ‘suppose one 
saw a Chinaman seizing all one held dear.. .? (Laughter and Cheers).’* 
On resuming his seat Lord Stanley whispered to his neighbour, Frank 
Pakenham: ‘I think I have saved our bacon.” To the extent that he had 
converted hostility into hilarity he may have been right. 

To the surprise of the House — since David Graham and Michael Foot 
(a noted undergraduate Liberal and pacifist)°’ were scheduled to speak 
— the president descended from the chair to speak against the motion. His 
purpose in so doing reflected his consistent strategy ever since the 
controversy had begun: to avoid being drawn into a re-debate of the 
original resolution (although he remained convinced of its merits), 
but instead to emphasize the constitutional propriety of debating that 
resolution and, in consequence, the impropriety of expunging it. 
Already, therefore, he had informed the standing committee of his 
intention, and that of the other Union officers, to resign if the vote went 
against them, and had declined Joad’s request to speak at this debate. 
His own speech ignored Stanley’s criticisms of pacifism and began 
instead by defining his own duty to the Society.*® 

This, he argued, was simply to provide it with the best possible 
debates; the attendance and quality of the 9 February debate were his 
justification. The wording of the motion, which he defended as ‘both 
unambiguous and provocative’, had been severely criticized, ‘but the 
critics do not seem to realize that a milder motion in favour of Pacifism 
would have received almost universal support, and so would hardly have 
provided a debate!’ No slur had been cast on the monarchy (which had 
scarcely been mentioned in the debate) or on the memory of the dead 
of 1914-18; ‘on the contrary speakers on both sides of the House were 
concerned as to how best to honour one of the most solemn pledges that 
has ever been given, the pledge that was given to those men that they 


5 This account of the second debate is based on the Oxford Mail, 3 Mar. 1933; Isis, 8 
Mar. 1933, p. 7; Oxford Magazine, g Mar. 1933, pp. 538-9; on the reports appearing in the 
national press on 3 Mar. 1933; and on interviews. 

°° Cited by Lord Pakenham, Born to believe: an autobiography (London, 1953), pp. 69-70. 

*7 At the start of Foot’s term as president of the Union Isis emphasized his ‘genuine 
pacifism and conscientious objection to arms’ (18 Oct. 1933, p. 7). 

58 This account of Hardie’s speech is based on his (unpublished) ‘Verbatim report of 
speech delivered in the Oxford Union on Thursday, March 2nd, 1933’, Hardie papers. 
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were fighting in a war to end war’. Raising the question of the press, he 
revealed his discovery that ‘SrxTy-Four’ was J. B. Firth and, referring 
to another incident, accused the Daily Express of deliberately misquoting 
him. Hardie later believed these revelations of press deceitfulness 
carried most weight in his speech. 

Turning finally to the business at hand, he went on: ‘I can only say 
that since nothing can alter the fact that on February gth that motion 
was fully and fairly debated and carried, the proposal to have it 
expunged from the Minute Book is a proposal which is childish in its 
absurdity.’ Objections should have been raised before, or during, the first 
debate. In a stirring peroration Hardie invoked free speech, resentment 
at the cheap press, and the right of the resident members to manage the 
Union’s affairs, and defied the house to expunge the motion. He 
resumed the presidential chair amid prolonged cheering; it was now no 
longer the Union that was on trial but Randolph Churchill, who rose to 
speak to a thoroughly critical house. 

Though already a practised platform orator, Randolph Churchill had 
little experience as a Union debater and was, moreover, below his best 
form. Despite the president’s efforts to ensure him a fair hearing (Hardie 
later wrote and congratulated him on his performance) Randolph 
Churchill needed all his resources of obstinate Churchillian courage”? in 
the face of continuing heckling, much of it childish. He began one 
sentence: ‘I am not a pure...’ and the rest was lost in a gale of delighted 
laughter. A stink bomb was let off, leading to cries of ‘poison gas!’ but 
he persevered, arguing that if his motion were defeated, as he suspected 
it might be, the Union would be as much misunderstood as last time. 

He was thus not only aware of the likely result, he had also assessed 
the cause, telling the house it should not vote against the motion merely 
out of dislike for him, and offering to let them throw him in the Cherwell 
afterwards. However, he eventually decided to cut his losses and 
withdraw the motion rather than be heavily defeated. According to a 
pre-arranged strategy (itself indicative that defeat was expected) Chur- 
chill left the hall while his supporters signified their withdrawal by a note 
to the president. Hardie, despite having opposed an earlier compromise 
whereby the expunging motion would be dropped in return for a 
presidential statement that the original motion had not meant what it said, 
allowed the withdrawal, a decision which the Union, balked of its 
showdown, greeted with noisy disapproval. At this point James MacColl 
intervened to point out that no motion could be withdrawn under the 
Union’s rules without the assent of the house.® He was immediately 


5 As Winston Churchill noted in a letter to the M.P. for Oxford University, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, on 11 Mar. 1933: ‘He stood a hard test at the Oxford Union. Nothing is so piercing 
as the hostility of a thousand of your contemporaries, and he was by no means crushed 
under it.’ Cited in Martin Gilbert, Winston S. Churchill, vol. 1, 1922-1939 (London, 1976), 
p. 172. 6° 2 Mar. 1933 debate minutes, Oxford Union Society. 
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supported by Dingle Foot, a Liberal M.P. and ex-president, who urged 
that the question of withdrawal should be put to the Union at once. 
Hardie acceded to this request and put the question of withdrawal to the 
house; it was defeated by acclamation. The Union then proceeded to 
divide on the expunging motion, without hearing any further speeches.®! 
Quintin Hogg protested, with some justification, that the motion had 
been prematurely put, but there was an element of poetic justice in the 
way that the attempt to escape the consequences of Randolph Churchill’s 
hostile reception had merely precipitated a division in the full flush of 
that hostility. The voting figures, 138 for the expunging resolution and 
750 against, revealed an enormous majority of 612 votes — one of the 
largest in the Union’s history. 

The second debate was thus a foregone conclusion that had nothing 
to do with opinions about pacifism. Three weeks of national controversy 
had induced in the Union an attitude which combined a siege mentality 
with enjoyment of the limelight. Randolph Churchill’s known contempt 
for pacifism was irrelevant: he was resented for his pushy personality, 
for leading a highly unconventional attempt to interfere with the 
resident members’ running of Union affairs, and for his association with 
the sensation-seeking press. It was predictable that Fleet Street’s full 
coverage next morning mostly ignored this. Despite the Union’s 
unexpectedly good behaviour the Daily Express seized gratefully on the 
solitary stink bomb in order to assert: ‘Stink bombs were thrown tonight 
at the most crowded and riotous meeting of the Oxford Union that has 
been held within living memory’; and the Morning Post interpreted the 
outcome as a reafhrmation of the original vote: ‘Tonight the House, 
choked with members, denied King and Country for the second time, 
and by a crushing majority confirmed the refusal to fight “in any 
circumstances ”.’ 

Even so, many of the press accounts hinted at the true explanation. 
The Daily Telegraph stressed ‘that under no circumstances should the vote 
be taken as a reaffirmation of the “defeatist” motion of Feb. g...The 
figures merely conveyed the House’s disapproval of the motion to 
expunge the minutes of the previous meeting.’ In the following day’s 
edition (Saturday, 4 March), Peterborough noted: ‘So strong was the 
feeling that even one of the earlier “raiders” of the minutes confessed 
...that he was going to vote against the motion because of the 
“intrusion”. That same issue also carried a letter, exactly three weeks 
after the first one, from ‘S1xTy-FouR’, which took comfort from the fact 
that the majority was ‘only a majority against recantation’, but pointed 
out that the world at large would nevertheless ‘be confirmed in its 
conclusion that Young Oxford is rotten’. However, for a concise 


8! The public business which was in theory supposed to follow the private business of 
the expunging resolution was also abandoned. 
€ Daily Express, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, 3 Mar. 1933. 
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judgment on the second debate the headline in The Times on 3 March 
cannot be bettered. It read: ‘THE OxForD UNION: MR R. CHURCHILL’S 
VisiT RESENTED.’ 


I] 


Why, even allowing for J. B. Firth’s anonymous prompting, did the 
debate have so controversial an aftermath? The answer lies both in 
Oxford’s peculiar status as a national institution and in changes that were 
taking place in undergraduate life. Instead of being regarded as a forum 
for student hyperbole the Union, widely famous as a training ground 
for the house of commons, was then widely expected to defer to the 
traditions of imperial statesmanship. This explains the tone of the 
dismayed outbursts, already noted, of J. B. Firth, A. A. Baumann, and 
Winston Churchill, and of the flood of letters to the press of which that 
from the distinguished seventy-nine-year-old sculptor Sir Alfred Gilbert 
to the Morning Post was characteristic: ‘What is England coming to, when 
those who may in the future become her legislators behave themselves 
now like unruly children in a nursery and openly preach lése-majesté, 
sedition and treason?’® The feelings of outrage revealed by the press 
controversy had thus surprisingly little to do with the foreign reaction 
or the dangers of pacifism — as the ignoring of previous pacifist motions 
at Oxford and Cambridge tends to confirm;™ they were preoccupied with 
disrespect for the monarchy and with what Firth called ‘red tendencies’. 
This readiness to see the debate primarily as a symptom of a 
deep-seated decadence at Oxford was, it will here be suggested, a 
response to changes which had recently occurred in the nature of Oxford 
politics. Although it must be stressed that the reality of ordinary 
undergraduate life has changed remarkably little in the course of a 
century of social change, the public life of the university has undergone 
periodic changes of style and mood. Perhaps the most marked of these 
took place when, following the 1931 political crisis, the relatively 
apolitical and dilettante twenties perceptibly gave way to the more 
radical and committed thirties. Instead of politics being dominated by 
the Liberal and Conservative clubs, a flourishing (Marxist) October club 
was founded in December 1931, while undoubtedly the most influential 
political society was the Labour club, under the presidency from 


& Morning Post, 23 Feb. 1933. 

°* For example, the passing by 213 votes to 138 in Mar. 1927 by the Cambridge Union 
of the motion ‘That lasting peace can only be secured by the people of England adopting 
an uncompromising attitude of pacifism’, proposed by England’s leading absolute pacifist 
of the time, Arthur Ponsonby (see Granta, 11 Mar. 1927, p. 345); and the Oxford Union’s 
motion ‘That pacifism is the only true form of patriotism’, which Frank Hardie and David 
Graham had proposed on 28 May 1931 and which was carried by 79 votes to 47 (see Isis, 
3 June 1931, p. 11). 
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Michaelmas term 1931 onwards of G. D. H. Cole.® Indeed to illustrate 
the contrast in political mood between the two decades one has only to 
compare Cole’s relative isolation at the time of the general strike® with 
the prestige of the Cole group in the thirties — that finest hour of the soci- 
alist discussion circle when one don in three was reputedly a socialist.® 

Accompanying changes in social style were detected too, and expla- 
nations were offered in terms of the increasing intake of scholarship boys 
who were widening Oxford’s social base — a factor which, along with the 
straitened circumstances of many of the richer class of undergraduate, 
was Causing unprecedented concern about career prospects at a time of 
unemployment. To some observers these changes suggested that 
Oxford undergraduates — and their opposite numbers at Cambridge 
where, in the autumn of 1933, an active anti-war campaign was launched 
under the leadership of the precocious communist martyr, John 
Cornford — were starting to behave more like continental ‘students’ than 
like traditionally conservative British undergraduates. For example, 
Frank Hardie, commenting in December 1933 on the greater political 
activism of students at European universities, noted that ‘the “ King and 
Country” affair. ..showed the existence for the first time of something 
like a student political movement of national dimensions’. 

These changes were clearly reflected at the Union which, though 
(unlike most present-day student unions) a specialized debating club 
and in no sense a formally representative body, was widely regarded as 
‘fairly well representative of the more keenly political part of Oxford’.” 
A week after the ‘King and Country’ debate Hardie was emphasizing 
how ‘since the financial crisis of 1931... the tradition of the Oxford Union 
epigram...has been rapidly on the wane. Speakers are now more 
serious, witticisms few and far between, and political feeling very 


6 M. P. Ashley and C. T. Saunders, Red Oxford: a history of the growth of socialism in the 
university of Oxford (Oxford, 2nd edn, 1933), p. 41. See also Frank Hardie, ‘Political 
tendencies at Oxford’, New Statesman, 18 Feb. 1933, pp. 181-2; and D. F. Karaka, The pulse 
of Oxford (London, 1933), pp. 21-41. 

6° For a portrait of Cole in the twenties by one of his small group of undergraduate 
supporters, see Hugh Gaitskell, ‘At Oxford in the 1920s’, in Asa Briggs and John Saville 
(eds.), Essays in labour history (London, rev. edn, 1967), pp. 6-19. Undergraduate life in the 
twenties is evoked in numerous memoirs, but for a contemporary account see Terence 
Greenidge, Degenerate Oxford? a critical study of modern university life (London, 1930). 

& Briant, Oxford, p. 35. 

88 See, for example, Isis, 8 Feb. 1933, p. 1; A. H. Hanson, ‘Why I am a communist’, News 
Chronicle, 6 Apr. 1934; Briant, Oxford, p. 270. 

6° New Statesman, 2 Dec. 1933, p. 690. See also Christopher Hobhouse, Oxford: as it was 
and as it is today (London, 1939), pp. 103-4; Karaka, Pulse, p. xi. For similar developments 
outside Oxford, see Peter Stansky and William Abrahams, Journey to the frontier: Julian Bell 
and John Cornford: their lives and the 1930s (London, 1966), p. 204; and Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Rebellion in the universities: a history of activism in America (London, 1972), pp. 178-9. 

7° According to R. B. McCallum, in an anonymous editorial in the Oxford Magazine, 16 
Feb. 1933. 
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strong.”! His reply to ‘S1xTy-Four’ was to insist, therefore, not that the 
debate had been taken too seriously, but that it ‘was intended to provide 
and did provide an opportunity for serious discussion of pacificism.. . It 
was a serious discussion of serious opinion.’ The ‘King and Country’ 
motion itself was, therefore, a symptom of the new political outspoken- 
ness which the self-styled ‘old Oxford’, more accustomed to the 
dualism of hearty and aesthete than of right and left, found discon- 
certing. Indeed so alien did these harbingers of a new ‘student’ culture 
seem to those who expected the Union to behave as befitted a national 
institution that for the first time in Britain students became the subject 
of national controversy. 

If the debate thus reflected a change in the tone of Oxford politics, 
can it be taken — as some textbooks do and as Hitler is alleged to have 
done - as a statement of student pacifism? As Joad himself would surely 
have replied on the Brains Trust: it depends on what you mean by 
pacifism, for the interpretation of the Oxford resolution is complicated 
by intellectual and semantic confusion. 

A symptom of this confusion was that within a few weeks of the debate, 
sympathizers with the resolution had started to argue that it was an 
umbrella formula: prima facie it was absolute pacifist but, provided one 
ignored the embarrassing fact that the phrase ‘in no circumstances’ 
seemed strictly to rule out volunteering to defend one’s country against 
unprovoked invasion,” a socialist or an internationalist could argue that 
the refusal to fight applied only to capitalist or nationalist wars. 
Moreover, the speakers approached by Hardie to propose the resolution 
included a professed internationalist (Sir Norman Angell), a war-resister 
on Marxist grounds (John Strachey), a war-resister who advocated world 
government (Bertrand Russell), as well as two absolute pacifists (Beverley 
Nichols and Cyril Joad). It was not surprising, therefore, that it became 
an orthodoxy that the resolution had been designed so that a coalition 
of socialists, internationalists, and absolute pacifists could find common 
cause. "4 


" New Statesman, 18 Feb. 1933, p. 181. See also Hardie’s essay, ‘Youth and politics’, in 
Alan Campbell Johnson (ed.), Growing opinions: a symposium of British youth outlook (London, 
1935), pp. 179-80. 

7? Daily Telegraph, 13 Feb. 1933. 

7° This point was made by Francis W. Hirst, the veteran Cobdenite who had attended 
the 2 March 1933 debate to oppose the expunging motion, in his The consequences of the 
war to Great Britain (London, 1934), p. 97. The words ‘in no circumstances’ were omitted 
when the Union redebated the motion in 1965, and none of the speakers then interpreted 
it as a strict pacifist motion. 

For early arguments on these lines, see: the ‘member of the League of Nations Union’ 
quoted in the Oxford Mail, 13 Feb. 1933; Jonathan Griffin’s letter in the New Statesman, 25 
Feb. 1933, p. 219; Michael Foot et al., Young Oxford and war (London, 1934), pp. 31-2; C. 
E. M. Joad (ed.), Manifesto: being the book of the Federation of Progressive Societies and 
Individuals (London, 1934), p. 120. 
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Since this orthodoxy is still widely repeated,” it must be stressed that 
it is an ex post facto rationalization of the motion which is contradicted 
by all the evidence. The motion was not carefully contrived as an 
umbrella resolution; and, as already noted, Joad’s debate winning speech 
explicitly advocated Gandhi-style non-violent resistance as the way to deal 
with an invader” — and was criticized for this in Quintin Hogg’s Daily 
Express article. Nor did the undergraduate proposers of the motion 
advocate fighting for other causes. David Graham criticized the stock 
argument for supporting a League of Nations war: that it was merely 
a police operation. Having spent some months staying with a German 
family before going up to Oxford, the positive ideas for preserving peace 
he put forward in his speech centred on reconciliation with Nazism — 
to which end he was to accompany Frank Buchman on a goodwill 
mission to Germany in the summer of 1933 which included an abortive 
attempt to gain an audience with Hitler. Similarly, Kenelm Digby, though 
further from absolute pacifism than his two colleagues, does not seem 
to have included in his speech any recognition of the need to fight in 
socialist or ‘people’s’ wars. The only recorded references in the debate 
to fighting for causes other than ‘King and Country’ came, in fact, from 
the opponents of the motion. It was Keith Steel-Maitland who pointed 
out that pacifism was inconsistent with support for the class war; and 
Quintin Hogg who stressed, as a reason for rejecting the motion, the need 
to fulfil League of Nations commitments. At the second debate, 
moreover, Hardie insisted that the resolution was ‘unambiguous and 
provocative’ because ‘a milder motion in favour of Pacifism’ would have 
been uncontroversial. During the debate and its immediate aftermath, 
therefore, the Oxford resolution was incontrovertibly taken at its face 
value: as implying support for absolute pacifism. 

Why was the fact that the debate was primarily about the merits of 
absolute pacifism misunderstood? One main reason was the confusion 
of public thinking on the meaning and implications of pacifism —a 
confusion which discussion prompted by the debate did something to 
clarify. In particular, the distinction later made between the inter- 
nationalist, socialist, and absolute pacifist positions was not at the time of 
the debate clearly perceived; each tended to be lumped together under 
the label ‘pacifism’, a word which still retained its initial and rather 
imprecise meaning of anti-militarism and which was only then beginning 
to acquire its more precise present-day meaning of total rejection of all 


7° See Michael Howard, War and the liberal conscience (London, 1978), p. 91; Sir Neil 
Pritchard (letter), The Times, 15 Feb. 1978; P. E. Blair, ‘Air power and appeasement’, in 
John Bossy and Peter Jupp (eds.), Essays presented to Michael Roberts (Belfast, 1976), p. 173. 

76 That Joad was ‘a pacifist in the full sense’, as were ‘many who voted with him’, was 
recognized by R. B. McCallum in his influential book, Public opinion and the last peace 
(London, 1944), p. 179. However, McCallum had by then come to believe that ‘to many’ 
the motion ‘did not exclude a war for collective security’. 
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war. Thus while latent holders of an explicitly internationalist or socialist 
position can be detected among the supporters of the Oxford resolution, 
each was more willing to support absolute pacifism than he would later 
for the most part care to admit. 

There was, moreover, a particular reason why this resolution aroused 
such indiscriminate support among those who found, after brief 
reflection, that they could not support absolute pacifism: this was the 
emotional impact, in the tense international climate of early 1933, of the 
key phrase ‘King and Country’. The debate was not, it must be stressed, 
a reaction to any particular international event such as Hitler’s rise to 
power; but, with the international situation deteriorating more alarm- 
ingly than at any time since the end of the Great War, analogies were 
being frequently drawn with the crisis of 1914 when faraway disputes 
— ostensibly no more serious than those at the disarmament conference 
or in the Far East- had suddenly led to Britons being called on to 
volunteer for ‘King and Country’. In choosing this phrase the members 
of the Union’s standing committee were undoubtedly guilty of insensi- 
tivity in their failure to realize the depth and acuteness of the feelings 
which this phrase could still evoke among the generation which had 
selflessly responded to its call. Born in the years 1911-14, they had been 
exposed in their formative years to the flood of anti-war literature that 
began late in 1928, and to them the phrase mainly evoked Kitchener’s 
famous recruiting call” and, more generally, the propaganda whereby 
the government had mobilized a nation taken by surprise at British 
involvement in war and to which, they seemed to suggest, a government 
might soon again have resort. Indeed, the phrase had been used in 
exactly this sense only three days before the debate in a private letter 
from Laurence Housman to his friend and fellow pacifist, the Rev. Dick 
Sheppard. Describing a recent peace meeting at which he had addressed 
an enthusiastic and youthful audience Housman had speculated in his 
letter: ‘I wonder would they hold out if war came? I doubt it. “Call of 
King and Country” would then once more atrophy conscience and 
abolish common sense.” 

The real intention of the supporters of the Oxford resolution seems 
thus to have been to protest against jingoism and the cynical exploitation 
of patriotic idealism at a time of international jitteriness when the British 
government's half-heartedness over disarmament was causing it to be 
branded as itself a major threat a peace. The protesters confused, 


77 “Your KING AND Country NEED You’ was the heading of the government’s recruiting 
appeal which appeared daily in The Times from 5 Aug. 1914. On 11 Aug. the same heading 
was used for a full-page appeal by Lord Kitchener for 100,000 men to sign on for three 
years or the duration of the war. It should be pointed out, however, that the caption on 
Alfred Leete’s famous illustrated poster of Kitchener’s pointing finger was simply ‘Your 
CouNnTRY NEEDS You’. 

78 Housman to Sheppard, 6 Feb. 1933, in Laurence Housman (ed.), What can we believe? 
Letters exchanged between Dick Sheppard and L.H. (London, 1939), p. 203. 
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however, their desire to express opposition to this with the profession 
of the diametrically opposed policy, namely absolute pacifism; though 
this came to be misremembered as soon as awareness of the Nazi regime 
forced supporters of the motion to recognize clearly that European 
fascism, rather than British jingoism, represented the clear threat to 
peace.” The thoroughness with which this change in priorities was 
effected explains why there has never been any suggestion that any of 
the Union majority were conscientious objectors in 1939. The last to 
recant, however, was Joad, whose return to Oxford on 10 November 1938 
to take a pacifist stand against the motion ‘That war between nations can 
sometimes be justified’ serves to reveal how complete had been the 
change in attitudes to war since 1933. In his speech Joad observed that, 
in contrast with the arguments used against him in the earlier debate: 
‘Nothing was now said about fighting for traditional honour’;®° and an 
Isis editorial noted that the proposer of the pro-war motion ‘was a 
socialist, and the seconder a liberal’. And (on the opposite side) 
supporting Professor Joad in his plea for pacifism were ‘as Tory-looking 
a bunch as the Union could produce’.®* The result was different too: 
despite another lively speech, Joad failed to win the day and the motion 
was carried by 176 votes to 145. 

Although it can be claimed that the controversy aroused by the debate 
played a part in clarifying public thinking about the various strategies 
for preventing war, its main claim to historical significance arises 
undoubtedly from the widely-expressed allegation — couched in impre- 
cise terms in Churchill’s war memoirs and in more explicit terms 
elsewhere — that the debate influenced the dictators. Is there any 
evidence for this claim? The initial point to be made is that the one 
explicit and ostensibly first-hand testimony, that of Erich von Richthofen 
in his letter to the Daily Telegraph of 4 May 1965 quoted in the first 
paragraph of this article, is of doubtful authenticity. The only address 
given in the letter is Newton Abbot and an inquiry through the local 
newspaper has revealed no knowledge of anyone of that name living 
there in the mid-sixties or any other time; the only member of the von 
Richthofen family of that name is now a professor in the University of 
Toronto, was never in the German army, and denies having written the 
letter; and the German military archives have no record of any General 
Staff or senior army officer of that name in that period. It seems very 
likely, therefore, that the letter is a hoax. 

79 For an analysis of changes in opinion, see Ceadel, ‘Pacifism’, chs. v11-Ix. 

89 Isis, 16 Nov. 1938, p. 5. 

81 Ibid. p. 1. However, the best of the floor speakers supporting the motion was, 
according to Isis, an anti-Chamberlain conservative: Edward Heath (Balliol). 

82 I am grateful to the editor of the Mid-Devon Gazette (and, once again, to the editor 
of the Daily Telegraph); to Professor Erich von Richthofen, Department of Italian Studies, 


University of Toronto; and to the Privatarchiv Generalstabsoffiziere Deutscher Heere, in 
Bonn, and the Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt, Freiburg im Breisgau. 
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Nor does an examination of published monographs, memoirs, and 
diplomatic documents, and inquiries of the leading historians working 
in the field,®* produce any reliable evidence. Indeed, the only evidence 
of any kind that can be found is that Mussolini — who, unlike Hitler, read 
English and had an ex-journalist’s fascination with the world press — may 
well have been intrigued by the debate. According to the reminiscences, 
more than a quarter of a century later, of the president of the Italian 
senate, Luigi Federzoni, and of the Harley Street-based specialist, Dr 
Aldo Castellani, Mussolini did talk at certain unspecified times about the 
‘unanimous’ decision of a meeting of Oxford students or, in another 
version, ‘the celebrated referendum of the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge’.®* Since the sole evidence cited by Churchill in his memoirs 
was similar testimony from Lord Lloyd,® it seems probable that 
Mussolini’s habit of referring to the debate was the only evidential basis 
for Churchill’s allegations about the debate’s pernicious effect on foreign 
opinion. During a house of lords debate on 21 June 1944, Churchill, 
somewhat unusually, gave Lord Mottistone the following statement to 
quote in support of Mottistone’s condemnation of the Union: 


The effect of the Oxford resolution was shattering on the continent of Europe, 
shattering to our prestige. We have actual proof now that Mussolini was so 
affected by it that he definitely came to the conclusion that Britain might be 
counted out and it is probable that it had a decisive effect on his decision to bring 
in Italy on the side of Germany.* 


Two points must be made, however, in connexion with Churchill's 
assertion, in addition to the obvious one that Italy did not come into the 
war until after the young men of Oxford had shown themselves ready 
for what Churchill later acknowledged to be gallant war service. Firstly, 
any claim that knowledge of the debate had a serious influence on 
Mussolini’s or the Italian attitude to Britain must recognize that 
Mussolini also regarded Britain’s widespread use of birth control and her 
surplus of two million spinsters as evidence for decadence, and that 
Italian propaganda was capable of citing 1066 and all that as indicative 
of the outlook of the Oxford history school,” or claiming that the 
organizer of the Popular Front ticket in the Oxford by-election was the 


83 Historians consulted, in collaboration with Christopher Graham of the B.B.C., 
include: Lord Bullock, David Dilks, T. W. Mason, A. J. P. Taylor, D. C. Watt, Hans-Adolf 
Jacobsen, Gunther Kloss, Denis Mack Smith, Jeremy Noakes, V. R. Berghahn, Heinrich 
Fraenkel, and Christopher Browning. 

84 Luigi Federzoni, Italia di ieri per la storia di domani (Milan, 1967), pp. 132-3; Aldo 
Castellani, Microbes, men and monarchs (London, 1960), p. 128. For these references I am 
indebted to Denis Mack Smith, Mussolini’s Roman empire (London, 1976), p. 94. 

8° Churchill, Second World War, 1, 131. For Lord Lloyd’s contacts with Mussolini see Colin 
Forbes Adam, Life of Lord Lloyd (London, 1948), pp. 257, 274. 

8° Hansard, 132 H. of L. Deb. Col. 335 (21 June 1944). 

87 Denis Mack Smith, ‘Ant-British propaganda in fascist Italy’, in Inghilterra e Italia nel 
"goo: atti del convegno di Lucca, ottobre 1972 (Florence, 1972), pp. 98-9. 
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chief rabbi. Secondly, Churchill, who had never been an undergraduate 
himself, had personal reasons for believing the worst of a debate which, 
of course, he had condemned at the time. Not only had his own beloved 
son been humiliated by the expunging attempt, but he himself had been 
laughed at in the Union hall on 24 February 1934, while making a plea 
for rearmament at a meeting of the Oxford University Conservative 
Association, an experience which still rankled with him years later.® It 
is significant, therefore, that the only ‘actual proof’ to which he could 
refer in 1944 was in respect of Mussolini: had he possessed any evidence 
for the other countries, particularly Germany, which he mentioned in 
his war memoirs published four years later, he would clearly have taken 
pleasure in referring to it. 

It is, of course, rarely possible to disprove an allegation decisively; but 
the claim that the debate influenced Hitler is prima facie so unlikely that 
the onus of proof must surely lie with those making the claim. At the 
time of the debate Ribbentrop was not ambassador in London and the 
Nazis were so preoccupied with consolidating power that their own press 
ignored the debate. It is probable, however, that their leaders knew about 
it: the journalist R. H. C. Steed, then assistant to the brilliant Daily 
Express correspondent, Sefton Delmer - who had struck up a close 
acquaintanceship with the Nazi party’s foreign press chief, Ernst (‘ Putzi’) 
Hanfstaengl, and who was the one journalist allowed into the burning 
Reichstag along with Hitler and Goering - remembers inquiries about 
its significance being made not long after the debate by Hanfstaengl, 
and also at a party at which Goering and Goebbels were present.” But 
although the debate was undoubtedly widely reported in Germany, no 
special propaganda use of it was made by the Nazis; indeed, the London 
correspondent of the Völkischer Beobachter was in 1933 stressing rather 
the militarism of British youth and later, shortly before the outbreak of 
war in 1939, was insisting that the Oxford debate was insignificant.® 
Moreover, by the time that Germany was in a position to consider 
expansionist moves, Hitler had the whole drift of British foreign and 
defence policy on which to base his estimate of Britain’s readiness to 
enforce her international obligations. If a debate six and a half years old 
so obsessed Ribbentrop and Hitler that it was a decisive, or even an 


88 Corriere della sera, g Nov. 1938. 

89 See Gilbert, Churchill, v, 505, 742. Dacre Balsdon, who was a fellow of Exeter college 
at the time, has claimed that Winston Churchill had telephoned the proctors before the 
2 Mar. 1933 debate to ‘threaten the vengeance of the law’ if Randolph were molested. I 
have been unable to discover any corroboration for this story, but Dr Balsdon has assured 
me it was ‘current in the university at the time’ (letter to the author, 19 Apr. 1977). See 
his Oxford now and then (London, 1970), p. 172. 

% Interview, 17 Oct. 1977. Sefton Delmer is unable to confirm or deny this story. 

%! See, for example, Völkischer Beobachter, 1 Nov. 1933 (for Foreign Office interest in this 
article see F.O. 371/8963); Hans W. Thost, Als Nationalsozialist in England (Munich, 1939), 
p. 81. 
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important, factor in their calculations in September 1939, then it is 
astonishing that no mention of it has ever been discovered. While the 
discovery of new evidence can never be ruled out, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the Oxford Union has been used as a scapegoat — like 
Baldwin or the Cliveden set, but with even less cause — by those reluctant 
to acknowledge that responsibility for Britain’s failure to deter Hitler in 
1939 was more widely shared than many have cared to accept. And, 
moreover, it is impossible not to conclude -as Randolph Churchill 
himself later recognized” — that whatever harm the debate did abroad 
was the responsibility of those who, by condemning and seeking to 
expunge the resolution, succeeded only in giving publicity to a debate 
which would otherwise have passed unnoticed. 

To sum up, therefore, the ‘King and Country’ debate was an 
unremarkable Thursday-night’s relaxation at the Oxford Union, which 
was interpreted by ‘old Oxford’ as a symptom of a new student 
radicalism. Particular exception was taken to the phrase ‘King and 
Country’ which, however, to a post-war generation troubled by a general 
deterioration in the international situation (rather than by any specific 
problem), mainly connoted the jingoistic excesses of 1914. Since pacifism 
was still widely equated with opposition to militarism, the debate was 
couched in absolute pacifist terms although, by a process of ex post facto 
rationalization which began soon after the event, the resolution came to 
be interpreted, with a precision of thought that was rare early in 1933, 
as the rejection of jingo wars only. The ironic effect of its critics’ efforts 
was to make the debate well-known throughout the world — a fact which 
was then used, without evidence, as a convenient but simplistic explan- 
ation for Britain’s failure to deter Hitler, almost as soon as the outbreak 
of the Second World War had made that failure apparent. 

A historian who tries to dispel the mythology surrounding a trivial 
episode faces the occupational hazard that his very attentions will appear 
to invest it with undue significance. It is necessary to conclude, 
therefore, by emphasizing that the outcome of the debate is most simply 
explained by Joad’s oratory and the conventions of the Oxford Union 
whereby it is good debating that wins votes; that the resulting controversy 
is mainly explained by J. B. Firth’s ‘planted’ letter and Oxford’s place 
in Fleet Street’s (and the world’s) order of newsworthiness; that the myth 
of its effect on Hitler owes much to Churchill’s personal desire to 
discredit the debate; and that by reading this article you have devoted 
more thought to the Oxford resolution than did the vast majority of those 
who attended the debate on that fourth Thursday of Hilary term, 1933. 


2 According to the Oxford Magazine, 12 Mar. 1936, p. 479. 


